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understood by an average schoolboy who has mastered 
any ordinary treatise on Plane Geometry, We have found 
our own pupils to read it with interest, partly for a reason 
put forward by the author, that “ the geometrical imagina¬ 
tion is exercised.” We notice for the first time, we 
believe, in a text-book, the term “disposition,” in the 
following connection “ Parallel planes are those which 
have the same disposition in space: ” the discussion 
raised in these columns in connection with Mr. Wilson’s 
application for a suitable term will be within the recollec¬ 
tion of most readers, and if we mistake not we are in¬ 
debted to Dr. Hirst for the suggestion of this appropriate 
word. We note on this page (9) a curious oversight 
which, however, the student can readily correct.* On p. 
45, for \tt read 2 j r. In the short and handy notice of 
transversals we observe the use of the term “ sense,” as 
equivalent to direction. On p. 64, last line but one, read 

DA BD , _ ... AB.CD 

; and on p. 67, third line, read = 

&c. Other slight typographical mistakes will give the 
reader no trouble. The last of the three parts contains a 
capital summary of the chief properties of the conic sec¬ 
tions—just sufficient, we think, for class use; for, with the 
limited time at our disposal now-a-days, it is almost use¬ 
less attempting to take up such extended treatises as the 
admirable ones by Drew and Besant. The figure on p. 
128 is not quite correctly lettered in accordance with the 
proof that accompanies it. 

We have examined and used this book with much satis¬ 
faction, and hope to see it pass through several editions, 
as we think it calculated to raise the study of solid 
geometry “ to a more prominent position in geometrical 
instruction,” and to put the subject of geometrical conic 
sections in a more satisfactory state than it at present 
occupies. R. T. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By John 
Timbs. (London : Lockwood and Co. 1872.) 

MR. Timbs’S hooks always produce upon us the effect of 
an ill-assorted dinner. There is plenty of solid food, but 
along with it some that is anything but wholesome ; and 
the concatenation is badly managed, and the cooking 
none of the best. To take the concatenation first : The 
paragraphs in this volume are arranged under a variety 
of headings, but on what principle the assortment is made 
we have failed to discover. Thus we have paragraphs on 
Surface Movements of the Earth and on the Secular 
Cooling and Figure of the Earth, under Natural Philo¬ 
sophy ; on Earthquakes and Volcanoes, under Geology 
and Mineralogy ; on Protuberances of the Sun, under 
Natural Philosophy; and on Vast Sun Spots, under 
Astronomy and Meteorology ; while two long accounts of 
the Gun-Cotton Explosion”at Stowmarket are given, one 
under Mechanical and Useful Arts ; the other under 
Chemical Science. Next, as to the cooking, in other 
words, editing. Very little pains appear to have been 
taken to go to the best authorities on each subject, or to 
trace statements to their original source. For instance, 
admirable papers as are the Spectator and Pall Mall 
Gazette, we hardly care to know what the one thinks as 
to the chance of men ever being able to fly, or the other 
about the sensitiveness of frogs during vivisection ; and 
some more authoritative judgment on Prof. Tyndall’s ex- 
* There is a similar oversight in the proof of Cor. i.. Theorem 27, p. 35. 
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periments on the purity of water might have been found 
than that of an anonymous writer in the Times. It is 
surely the result of careless editing to find on the same 
page two descriptions of the same bone-cave in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, although in one instance it is described, by a slight 
geographical confusion, as being situated “in Philadelphia.” 
Very familiar proper names are constantly misspelt or mis¬ 
quoted. Thus we hardly recognise Padre Secchi under the 
disguise of “ Seeche ; ” or the admirable Genevan Society 
which has published so many valuable contributions to 
science, under the name of “The Society of Physics and 
Natural History of Ginevra.” As to the unwholesome and 
absolutely indigestible food, we will refer only to a single 
actual error. Canon Kingsley will be surprised to be made 
responsible, on the authority of our excellent contemporary 
the Builder , for the statement that “ lime is a metal called 
by chemists 1 calcium;’ but it is never found in that state in 
nature. It is found in a rocky or chalk form.” Other 
blunders almost as gross could be quoted. The book 
gives us the impression that the compiler was under the 
necessity of filling a certain number of pages, and that 
for this purpose the scissors and paste were freely used 
on the material that came the readiest to hand. The 
worst is that by the non-scientific public such books are 
taken as an authoritative record of the progress of science 
during the year, and of the most important inventions 
and discoveries, and the most striking new applications of 
old principles. 

Righthandedness. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor 
of History and English Literature in University Col¬ 
lege, Toronto. Pp. 40. (Toronto, 1872.) 

This pamphlet contains some useful facts bearing on 
the question why some people are left-handed, and 
the antecedent question why more are right-handed. 
Prof. Wilson takes a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
the subject. He admits that the problem does not con¬ 
cern the hand alone, but the foot, the eye, and the whole 
body. He admits that a similar preference for one side 
may be found among the lower animals ; and he re-states 
with some fresh illustrations the grounds which have led 
previous writers on the subject to conclude that right- 
handedness is the normal condition of all the existing 
tribes of man, and has been so as far back as history, 
tradition, or language extend. He raises the question 
whether, in some cases, we have not translated the ancient 
terms inversely, so that the favourite and stronger hand 
may have been with certain of the ancient nations the 
left; but has no difficulty in showing, from the described 
relations to the points of the compass, from the form of 
weapons, and from many other sources, that what we call 
the right hand has always been the one chiefly used. 
In another passage Dr. Wilson refutes the idea that the 
Egyptians were a left-handed race, and shows that it has 
arisen from the greater convenience of drawing the figure 
left-handed in certain cases. The evidence from language 
is discussed, and the etymology of the words dexter , 
decern, quinque , sinister is accepted, as given by Grimm, 
Donaldson, and other philologists, who long ago pointed 
out the connection in various languages between the words 
which express the number ten and those for the right 
hand, the fingers of which complete the tale of ten. 

The learned Canadian Professor does not offer any new 
theory of the reason for the general preference of the right 
hand, or the occasional preference of the left. He dis¬ 
cusses the hypotheses advanced by Barclay, Hyrtl, Gra- 
tiolet, and Buchannan ; and rightly rejects them all, as 
insufficient or contradicted by anatomical facts. Besides 
these writers, and Prof. Humphry, of Cambridge, who is 
also quoted, Dr. William Ogle has lately published, in 
the “ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,” an interesting 
paper on “ Dextral Pre-eminence,” in which several new 
facts and observations are recorded. 

Prof. Wilson’s paper is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. It seems, however, to have been 
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hastily revised. Thus, in four lines quoted from Ovid, 
there are two bad misprints, besides a doubtful reading. 

At present the results obtained in this inquiry are the 
accumulation of facts and the refutation of untenable 
explanations. One may also, perhaps, affirm (1) that the 
primitive condition of man and other vertebrates was, 
as their early foetal condition still is, one of com¬ 
plete bilateral symmetry of structure, and also of func¬ 
tional symmetry ; (2) that this primitive ambidextrous 
use of the limbs is occasionally superseded in animals, 
and constantly in all races of men of which we have 
any knowledge, by a preferential use of one side ; and 
that this is a necessary step in development as soon as 
the more delicate operations performed by a single hand 
take the place of those of digging, climbing, &c., in which 
both take part. It is, in fact, a differentiation produced 
by the same causes which have led to the specialisation 
of the fore and hind limbs in frogs, birds, or kangaroos, 
compared with their uniformity of structure and function 
in fishes, crocodiles, and horses ; (3) the prevalent choice 
of the right hand when differentiation was established, 
must have depended on some slight advantage, at present 
unascertained, by which dexterity at last suppressed 
gaucheriej (4) The occasional preference for the left hand, 
which is often partial and sometimes hereditary, does not 
depend on any "coarse” structional abnormality, but is 
an instance of atavism—-of reversion to the primitive and 
universal ambidextrous, or to a subsequent and partial 
lefthanded condition. P. H. Pye Smith 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications .] 

Ocean Currents 

If a free body on the earth’s surface should be moved from 
a lower to a higher latitude without friction by a force in the 
direction of the meridian, it would, acquire a certain amount of 
relative eastward velocity, which would be the same whether the 
body moved toward the pole with a very slow uniform velocity 
arising from a single impulse, or whether it moved with a con¬ 
tinual accelerated velocity down a gradient by the force of gravity. 
If a particle of atmosphere or of the ocean is moved in the same 
way by a similar force, and does not acquire the same amount of 
relative eastward velocity, the difference between the velocities in 
the two cases is the true measure of the effect of friction. But 
from the amount of work done, or velocity generated or de¬ 
stroyed, nothing can be inferred with regard to the acting force, 
unless we take into account the length of time during which it 
acts. The velocity of the interchanging motion of the water 
between the equator and the pole, discovered by Dr. Carpenter, 
is extremely small, perhaps not as much as a mile per day, and 
less than tidal velocities in the open ocean. If a great amount of 
eastward velocity, therefore, is destroyed by friction in the ease 
of a particle of the ocean in moving from a lower to a higher 
latitude, it is not because the friction is great, but because it acts 
during a very long time. 

If the velocity in the direction of the meridian were one mile 
per day, the deflecting force, at the parallel of 45°, arising from 
the earth’s rotation, would be about equal to the force of gravity 
along a regular gradient of 6ft. between the equator and the pole. 
Both the velocities north or south and east or west, and the 
amount of friction belonging to any given velocity, are unknown 
quantities. The force down the gradient of 6 ft. between the 
equator and the pole, which Mr. Croll allows to be the measure 
of the force due to the difference of temperature or density be¬ 
tween the equator and the pole, would soon give the particles of 
water without friction the velocity of one mile per day, and the 
question now is, whether the force would then be sufficient to 
overcome the friction belonging to this small velocity ; for the 
inertia of the water being once overcome, all that would be re¬ 
quired of the force would be to overcome the friction. 

The velocity of motion between the equator and the pole being 
probably of the same order only as tidal velocities, we may sup¬ 
pose the friction in the two cases to be somewhat of the same 


order. Now the friction in tidal velocities in the open sea, when 
not regarded as entirely insensible, has always been regarded as 
a quantity of a second order in comparison with the disturbing 
forces producing the tides, or at least as being much less. But 
the force producing the tides is about equal to the force of 
gravity along a gradient of two feet between the equator and the 
poles. If we therefore suppose the force necessary to overcome 
the friction of tidal velocities to be one-fourth of that producing 
the tides, then the force of gravity on a gradient of 6 in. between 
the equator and the poles, would be sufficient to overcome the 
friction belonging to the slow velocities of the motion discovered 
by Dr. Carpenter, if we suppose, as above, that the amount of 
friction in the two cases is of the same order. But this is only 
one-twelfth part of what Mr, Croll allows to be the available 
force for this purpose. According to the preceding view, there¬ 
fore, the difficulty is not in finding a sufficient force for overcoming 
tfie friction of Dr. Carpenter’s slow velocities, but in disposing of 
the abundance of force we have on hand for that purpose. 

Washington, May 24 Wm. Ferrel 


The Wanderings of the Esquimaux 
I AM much obliged to Dr. Rae for his courteous letter upon a 
subject in which he is so deservedly an authority, while I am 
only a student. The question upon which he joins issue with 
me, namely, the southerly migration of the Esquimax. is one 
upon which I ought to bow to his authority; but there are 
some difficulties attending the solution he offers which deserve, 
I think, consideration. If the Greenland Esquimaux came from 
the north, as both of us are agreed, it is probable that the stock 
from which they sprung are the so-called Arctic Highlanders of 
Smith’s Sound, about whom Mr. C. Markham has written both 
in the Ethnological Journal and the Journal of the Geographical 
Society They are broadly distinguished from the Esquimaux of 
America by the use of stone igloos instead of snow huts, and by 
their ignorance of boats, either kayaks or omenaks. These Arctic 
Highlanders are a diminishing race. M’Clintock tells us “ that 
they have become alarmed by the rapid diminution of their num¬ 
bers through famine and disease” (Travels, 137). Along the 
shores of Smith’s Sound are the ruins of many deserted huts, 
moss-grown, and of considerable antiquity. The skulls of musk 
oxen without their lower jaws, a proof that they had been killed 
by Esquimaux, are also found scattered along the same coast 
(id. 76). These facts show that the Esquimaux were formerly 
abundant in very high latitudes, where they have now become 
very few in number. What is true of Smith’s Sound is also 
true of the great Archipelago of the Arctic circle known as the 
Parry Islands. These also are dotted with the moss-grown ruins 
of ancient and deserted huts, the remains of a once numerous 
race in an area now, I believe, entirely deserted by the Esqui¬ 
maux. These two places are in the highest latitudes yet reached 
by navigators. 

Dr. Rae would make these Northern Esquimaux to be wan¬ 
derers from the American Continent; but, putting aside the 
difference of customs, which seem to show that the American 
Esquimaux are not the primitive stock of the race, but have 
been sophisticated by contact with the Indians, I may quote 
the following passage from Mr. Markham, who has studied the 
question with some care :—“ The American Esquimaux never go 
from their own hunting range for any distance to the inhospit¬ 
able north. Except in the case of the Pond’s Bay natives who 
followed up the whalers for a specific reason, there is no instance 
of their having gone north, and it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they would do so ” {Journal of Ethnological Society , 4, new series, 
* 35 )- 

When I quoted the traditions about the migration of the 
Esquimaux having been southerly, I had the passage especially in 
my mind where Sir John Franklin describes the Chippewyan 
legend about the discovery of copper, beginning with the words, 

*’ The Chippewyans suppose the Esquimaux originally inhabited 
some land to the northward, which is separated by the sea from 
this country; and that in the earliest ages of the world a party 
of these men came oyer and stole a woman from their tribe, 
whom they carried to this distant country, and kept in a state ol 
slavery, &c.” (Franklin’s Narrative, 146). 

Dr. Rae, on the contrary, thinks they came from the west. 
Now Mackenzie, who certainly knew the country well, says :—- 
“The progress of the Esquimaux, who possess the sea-coast from 
the Atlantic through Hudson’s Straits and Bay, round to Mac¬ 
kenzie River, and, I believe, further, is known to be westward. 
They never quit the coast ” (Mackenzie’s Travels, 406). 
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